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a decrepit and desperate romantic, collapsed suddenly be- ,
fore the Holy Cross, Was there no German with eyes
to see, with pity in his conscience to bewail, this horrible
spectacle? . . .'* That actually Wagner was profoundly
affected by the new Buddhism propagated by Schopen-
hauer and his followers, and that he was deeply attract-
ed by the doctrine of salvation and the ethics of com-
passion, can be seen from a letter written by him in
1859 to Mathilde Wesendonck : 'You know how I have
unconsciously become a Buddhist . . . Yes, child, it is a
world view, compared with which every other dogma
must appear small and narrow/ 1

It is of particular interest to follow Nietzsche's evolu-
tion regarding his attitude towards India. Most of the
statements quoted in the preceding paragraphs were
made after the publication of Thus Spafye Zarathustra
and, therefore, constitute Nietzsche's final judgement
of things Eastern and especially Buddhism. A few ex-
tracts from his letters, most of them written to his friend
Paul Deussen, the famous Indologist, may, however, elu-
cidate Nietzsche's gradually increasing interest in India
and the way he reacted to the impact of Eastern philo-
sophy and religions. The first letter in which India is
mentioned is addressed to his childhood friend von Gres-
dorff and deals with Nietzsche's first encounter with a
missionary. It shows a peculiar though vague admiration
of the Upanishads, for which in all probability Schopen-
hauer was responsible, and an implicit contempt for Eu-
ropeans who, devoid of all intellectual discernment, want
to convert and 'civilize' the 'Brahmins' : *. . .1 have come

* The Case of Wagner,

f Quoted in Winternitz ; India and the West, op. cit., p. 18